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246 reported deaths from child abuse and neglect among children under age 5.3
A state-based analysis of the causes of injury-related deaths between 1980 and 1985 among children under the age of 15 revealed differences from the overall national pattern (Waller et al., 1989). In 26 states, injuries to motor vehicle occupants accounted for the largest number of deaths; by contrast, children in 11 states died most often from injuries in house fires, in 10 states from drowning, and in 3 states from pedestrian injuries. In the District of Columbia, homicide was the leading cause of injury death.
The impact of injury on children (and their families) is substantially greater than just the toll in deaths. Many more children are hospitalized than die, and an even greater number are treated in emergency rooms or primary care providers' offices without admission to the hospital. Recent estimates are that over the 1985-1987 period children under the age of 18 annually experienced an average of 20 million injuries of all kinds, of which about 18.4 million received some kind of medical attention (NCHS, 1990). About 3.3 million of the injuries required that children spend time in bed (at home or in the hospital) (NCHS, 1990). Data from the National Hospital Discharge Survey show that in 1990 injury was associated with about 468,000 hospitalizations among children under the age of 15 (NCHS, 1992a).4
Data from poison control centers provide insight into one particular source of injury. Unintentional poisoning is a special hazard for young children. Cases involving 1- and 2-year-olds accounted for 38 percent of the 1.8 million calls reported by poison control centers for 1991 (Litovitz et al., 1992). Among adolescents, drug overdoses and poisonings related to suicide are seen. In all, 71 percent of poison control center calls involved children and young people through age 19 (Litovitz et al., 1992). These cases included just under 15 percent of deaths known to the centers, however. Deaths to adolescents (ages 13 through 19) accounted for 57 percent of the deaths among those under age 20.
State and local studies have assessed the causes and relative frequencies of injury-related deaths, hospitalization, and ED visits among children in their populations. Studies in Massachusetts found that, for every death from unintentional injury, 45 children (ages 0 to 19) were hospitalized and 1,300 were treated and released at an ED (Gallagher et al., 1984); intentional injury led to 26 hospitalizations and 222 ED visits for each death (Guyer et al., 1989). In North Carolina (Runyan et al., 1985) and New York (Cooper et al., 1992), there were, respectively, 21 and 34 hospitalizations for every injury-related death. A smaller study in Seattle found no deaths; 2.5 percent of unintentional injuries treated in the ED or health maintenance organization clinic resulted in admission to the hospital, somewhat less than the 3.4 percent admission level in Massachusetts (Rivara et al., 1989).
The injury events that result in the greatest numbers of deaths are not